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BRITISH  WEST  INDIES. 

BERMUDA. 

B>    Consul  Carl  R.  I^oop,  lluiuilton. 

Bermu(]a  is  a  l>ritish  colony  located  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  about 
700  miles  southeast  of  New  York  and  about  600  miles  due  east  from 
Charleston.  S.  C.  Its  present  estimated  population  is  "22,000,  two- 
thirds  of  which  is  colored.  In  recent  years  there  has  been  some  im- 
migration of  Portuguese,  who  have  invariably  adopted  farming  as 
their  vocation.  The  Colony  consists  of  about  305  islands,  the  aggre- 
gate area  of  which  is  estimated  at  12,000  acres;  and  of  this,  accord- 
ing to  a  census  taken  in  1011,  only  2,761  acres  are  under  cultivation. 

Cable  and  Shipping  Services. 

The  Halifax  &  Bermudas  Cable  Co.  (Ltd.)  maintains  a  service  be- 
tween Bermuda  and  Jamaica  to  the  south,  and  between  Bermuchi 
and  Halifax  to  the  north.  Steamship  service  is  continued  through- 
out the  year  betAveen  Bermuda  and  New  York  by  the  Quebec 
Steamship  Co.;  betAveen  Halifax  and  Jamaica,  touching  at  Bermuda, 
by  the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.  (Ltd.)  ;  and  between  London 
and  American  ports,  touching  at  Bermuda,  by  the  Cayo  Line.  The 
Quebec  Steamship  Co.  maintains  a  limited  service  between  Bermuda 
and  New  York  during  the  summer  months,  operating  only  one 
steamer  on  approximately  a  10-day  service ;  but  this  is  considerably 
augmented  during  the  tourist  season,  when  one  steamer  is  put  on  a 
w-eekly  and  another  on  a  10-day  schedule.  The  service  of  the  Royal 
Mail  Steam  Packet  Line  is  fairly  regular  throughout  the  year. 

Three  newspapers  are  published — one  daily,  one  three  times  a 
week,  and  one  semiweekh\ 

New  Sources  of  Supply — Increased  E,eceipts  of  American  Coal. 

The  most  outstanding  fact  in  Bermuda's  foreign  trade  in  1915  was 
the  shifting  of  the  sources  of  supply  of  its  imports.  European 
sources  were  ver}^  largeh^^  cut  off,  while  trade  with  the  United  King- 
dom Avas  very  considerably  modified  on  account  of  the  war.  During 
the  year  only  one  steamship  line  maintained  its  sailings  directly  from 
England  to  Bermuda,  the  Cayo  Line,  and  it  only  intermittently,  a 
ship  arriving,  on  an  average,  once  in  every  6  to  10  weeks. 

A  significant  fact  in  connection  with  the  trade  between  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  United  States,  observable  in  Bermuda,  was  that, 
while  ships  coming  westward  were  formerly  laden  with  cargoes  and 
often  returned  in  ballast,  during  1915  they  invariably  crossed  to  the 
United  States  in  ballast  and  returned  w4th  cargoes. 
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Local  nitTchaiits  were  enibarrussed  on  account  of  the  inability  of 
British  exporters  to  fill  orders,  such  inabilit}^  being  due  not  only 
to  the  dislocation  of  the  normal  industrial  life  of  England  but  also 
to  inadequate  shipping  facilities.  'One  marked  result  of  this  dis- 
turbance was  the  diversion  to  the  United  States  of  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  trade  hitherto  carried  on  Avith  England  and  the  conti- 
nental countries  of  Europe.  Formerly  all  the  coal  imported  for 
use  at  the  (Tovernment  'dockyard,  as  well  as  varying  quantities  for 
<  he  coaling  of  merchant  vessels,  had  been  imported  froin  Wales,  but 
during  the  year  under  review  [)ractically  the  whole  of  the  suppl}^  was 
derived  from  the  United  States,  and  because  of  the  greatly  increased 
demand  for  ships'  coal  during  1915  the  total  amount  imported  very 
largely  exceeded  that  of  former  years.  AVeather  conditions  during 
the  first  and  last  quarters  of  the  year  ali'ected  very  considei-ably 
the  amount  of  coal  required,  for  a  great  many  ships  en  route  in 
ballast  from  England  to  the  ITnited  States  were  either  driven  from 
their  courses  b,y  stress  of  weather  or  were  so  delayed  that  they  were 
compelled  to  call  at  Bermuda  to  replenish  their  bunkers. 

Considerable  diversion  also  occurred  in  the  importation  of  drv 
goods,  canned  stuffs,  and  smoked  meats. 

The  trade  with  Canada,  America's  second  keenest  competitor  in 
TiOrmal  times,  was  very  little  disturbed,  the  iuij)orts  and  exports  hav- 
ing proceeded  in  fairly  normal  quantities. 

Principal  Articles  Imported  and  Sources  of  Supply. 

Of  the  total  value  of  the  imports  into  Bermuda  in  1915,  $2,821,733, 
the  United  States  supplied  articles  to  the  value  of  $1,815,87G,  the 
T'nited  Kingdom  $592,(337,  and  Canada  J^;')63,f)()9.  In  the  preceding 
vear,  of  a  total  value  of  $2,752,540,  the  shares  of  the  United  States, 
die  Unitetl  Kingdom,  and  Canada  were  $1,699,791.  $048,091,  and 
s;30r),701,  respectively.  The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the 
i)rincipal  articles  imported  in  1914  and  1915  and  the  imports  from 
ilie  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Canada  in  1915 : 


Arik-ics. 


Agricultural  implement 

Alcohol 

Barrels,  empty 

Bicycles 

■Bicyt  le  sundries 

Books 

Box  material 

Bran 

Bread  (biscuits,  etc.) . . 

Building  material 

Butter 

Carriages 

CatUe 

Cement 

Cheese 

Clothing 

Coal 

Collee  and  cocoa 

Confectionery 

Corn 

Cotton  goods 

Drugs 

Eart  henware 

Eggs 

Electrical  goods 

Fancy  goods 


Total. 


.151,085 

l,9Sfl 

(j,431 

Ifi,  123 

4, 132 

7. 158 

11,186 

46,  S6 1 

23,  .593 

17,  .325 

93, 909 

5,811 

125, S77 
13,6.i0 
26,610 

112,187 
47,385 
10,5,56 
19,977 
30,, 542 

135,984 
37,647 
13,154 
14, 380 
22,405 
,53,838 


$1,095 

3,596 

5, 426 

12,127 

3,908 

6,307 

28, 055 

51,463 

26,3^3 

8, 132 

110,621 

4,122 

115, 745 

7,431 

.32,318 

104. 128 

88,117 

19,524 

29,603 

28, 469 

143,455 

23,836 

5.913 

22, 147 

14,556 

38,942 


1 
1 

4 

9. 

22! 

9; 

7: 
57: 
4. 

m. 

5, 
'  c, 

44, 

86; 

15, 
20; 
28, 
94, 
15, 
3. 
2li 
14, 
13, 


United 
Kingdom 


24,435 


Canada. 


S39 

2,239 

10,088 
1.918 

$423 

2,088 

199 
19, 028 

28, 576 

10, 589 

102 

27, 866 

6,297 

331 

25,680 

10, 614 

•2,312 

112 

58, 466 
1,947 

26  026 
1,163 

3,776 
9,139 

58 
234 

18,117 
7, 105 
2,102 

224 

1,406 

609 

788 

1,061 
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Articles. 


Fertilizer 

Fish,  preserved 

Floiu- 

Fruit: 

Dried 

Fresh 

Fruit  and  meats,  canned. 

Furniture 

Gin 

Glassware 

Grof^eries 

Hardware 

Hay 

Hirses 

Jewelry 

Lard 

Leather  manuiictures. . . 

Linen  coo'is 

Liquor,  mal  t 

LumVier 

Mneliinery 

Matches.". 

Meal 

Meats: 

Beef 

Smoked  and  salted.. 

Metal  mnnufactures 

Musical  instruments 

Oats 

Oil,  kerosene 

Oilmen's  stores 

Oils  and  paints 

Oleomarfjarin 

Paper 

Peas  and  beans 

Perfumery 

Photograph  supplies 

Potatoes 

Poultry  and  meats,  n.  e. ; 

Preserves 

Eice 

Rubber  goods 

Salt 

Sculpture 

Seeds 

Sheep 

Ship  chandlery 

Silk  goods 

Soap  and  starch 

Sport  ing  goods 

Stationery 

Straw  goods 

Sugar 

Tea 

Tinware 

Tobacco 

Cigarettes 

Cigai-s 

Vege1al)les 

Whisky 

Wine 

Woodenwnre 

Woole"  goods 


Total. 


19U 


«3.S, 

»2, 

115, 

1', 
32, 
74, 
■19, 
•t, 
15, 
.">o, 

7s; 

33. 
11, 
2(i, 
15, 
71. 
16. 
6a, 
25, 
21, 
2, 
11, 

130, 
115, 
5, 
15, 
77, 
37. 
11, 
15, 
10, 
1", 
13, 
2, 
9, 
49, 
13, 
10, 
10, 


1915 


$34,927 
.M,0H4 
l.")0,t)03 

20, 097 
3S, 577 
96,  SOS 
26, S6S 

5,772 
15,261 
67,  SOS 
6:3, 69S 
2.'^,  931 
12,920 
22,946 
14,658 
89,943 
14^994 
83, 081 
H,.3.32 
29,248 

4, 837 
11,042 

158, 127 

122, 251 

7,275 

9,154 

83,606 

27, 452 

16,4.58 

15, 422 

11,383 

17,086 

17.953 

4,317 

7,718 

60. 077 

6  0  i7 

10.979 

13,100 

3, 621 

3,202 

4,502 

(i,  784 

5, 952 

7, 188 

14, 663 

25.389 

3,411 

14,  765 

13.417 

90,410 

19, 865 

3,285 

12,410 

35, 384 

18,386 

12, 181 

14, 087 

9, 90S 

7, 387 

35, 632 


United 
States. 


llii.32,012 
11,699 

86, 473 

17,480 
27, 179 
.53,965 
17,  ,534 
S3 
11,. 509 
56,0Sl 
53,848 
10, 784 
10,380 
14,376 
14,65S 
81,139 

2.069 
10. 697 

9i777 
17.1.59 

2,550 
10, 833 

158,127 
116. 450 
7;  231 
7,748 
33, 598 
27,  152 


United 
Kingdom. 


9, 620 

11,383 

12,911 

15, 943 

3, 7-53 

7,611 

40, 523 

6. 6S7 

1,908 

1,635 

2,511 

2,341 

3,105 

3. 518 

5,952 

6,  .521 

2, 915 

14. 400 

1,S30 

8,229 

4, 195 

74, 122 

10. 035 

2,667 

6,721 

9,796 

4,696 

9.441 

1.05: 

871 

4,224 

6,565 


$2,915 
6,974 


1,304 


38,323 
5, 051 
5,660 
3, 689 
8,010 
8,886 


6, 054 

"7,694' 
12,925 
72,384 


12,069 
2,278 


3,640 

44 

l,z26 


16, 458 
3,981 


1,893 

2,010 

584 

107 

49 


7,718 

11,465 

88 

720 

1,042 

1,410 


584 

11,748 

10, 989 

1,450 

5, 178 

7,387 

146 

3,304 

574 

5, 446 

25, 238 

3, 358 


13. 140 
8, 998 
1.4.55 

29,048 


Canada. 


$32,  .391 
64, 130 

1,913 
.5,971 
1,020 
4,005 


63 
2,969 
964 
18,147 
2,540 
2,516 

"i',m 


4,. 555 

20 

9 

209 


2,161 


180 
50,008 


1,815 
'2,' 282 


18, 264 
"'i.'i63 


1,022 

83 

355 


131 

1,358 

1,037 

487 

6,526 

44 

126 

63 

'2^312 

496 

39 

1,708 

19 


In  the  absence  of  specific  information  from  the  .ship's  manifest  or 
the  importer,  goods  are  credited  to  the  countries  from  Avhieh  they 
are  immediately  received.  Thus  it  must  be  conchided  that  a  very 
large  i)ercentage  of  the  merchandise  imported  from  the  United  States 
should  be  regarded  as  being  the  production  of  other  countries.  This 
observation  is  obviou.sly  true  in  the  case  of  tea  and  silk,  and  also 
true  of  cigars,  which,  according  to  the  returns,  were  imported  from 
the  United  States  to  the  value  of  $-l:.696,  whereas  it  was  stated  by  a 
local  importer  that  it  was  not  believed  that  more  than  $1,000  worth 
of  cigars  manufactured  in  the  United  States  were  imported  into 
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Beriniula  (liiriiii»"  the  course  of  n  year.  Also  butter,  silk,  and  tea  are 
credited  in  considerable  quantities  to  tlie  United  Kingdom,  whereas 
the  butter  received  in  this  manner  comes  principally  from  New  Zea- 
land, the  silk  from  Switzerland  and  France*,  and  tea  from  the  Far 
East. 

Shocks  and  Building  Materials — Cattle — Cement. 

The  increased  imports  of  box  material  (shooks)  i^  accounted  for 
by  the  larger  quantity  of  green  vegetables  shipped  to  foreign  mar- 
kets. Only  hardwood  shooks  have  so  far  been  imported  from  the 
United  States,  while  the  Canadian  product  is  made  almost  exclusivelj^ 
from  soft  wood.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  trade  in  box-making  ma- 
terial will  very  materially  increase  during  the  coming  crop  season. 

Building  material  includes  such  products  as  doors,  sashes,  blinds, 
and  general  trimmings.  Imports  fell  olf  about  one-half  as  the  result 
of  the  reduced  demand  caused  by  the  greater  economy  on  the  part 
of  the  po}>ulation.  * 

Cattle  are  imported  into  Bermuda  ahnost  exclusively  for  slaughter, 
and  the  United  States  furnishes  the  logical  market  because  of  its 
accessibility.  A  few  years  ago  attempts  were  made  to  import  cattle 
from  Argeutina,  but  they  were  not  very  successful.  It  is  to  be 
noted,  however,  that  Canada  supplied  a  greater  value  of  cattle  iu 
1915  than  in  1914,  the  increase  being  about  $8,500. 

The  consumption  of  cement  decreased  by  about  one-half,  due  to 
less  construction  work  during  the  year.  The  proportion,  as  between 
the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom,  however,  remained 
nbout  the  same.  It  is  stated  by  local  merchants  that  the  English 
cement  costs  more,  landed  in  Bermuda,  than  American  cement,  but 
that  the  Knglish  barrel  contaius  about  40  pounds  more  than  the 
American.  There  is  evidently  an  opportunity  for  American  manu- 
facturers of  cement  to  increase  their  trade,  aided  as  they  are  by  the 
more  convenient  transportation  from  New  York. 

Ready-Made  Clothing — Good  Market  for  Fertilizers — Flour  Trade. 

Of  ready-made  clothing,  there  was  a  decrease  in  the  total  value  of 
nnports  of  $8,000,  although  the  Ignited  States  supplied  about  $12,000 
worth  more  of  clothing  in  1915  than  in  1914,  there  being  a  large 
decrease  of  about  $'20,000  in  the  value  of  imports  from  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Bermuda  furnisiies  a  good  market  for  fertilizer  that  might  well  -be 
cultiA'ated  by  American  manufacturers.  The  demand  in  1915  fell 
off  bj^  reason  of  the  greater  economy  practiced  by  farmers,  but  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  will  resume  its  normal  proportions 
and  even  exceed  them  after  the  close  of  the  war. 

Imports  of  American  flour  increased  by  $40,000,  whereas  Canadian 
flour  decreased  by  $5,000.  It  is  believed  that  the  large  increase  in 
importations  from  the  United  States  was  due  in  a  marked  degree  to 
the  activity  of  special  representatives  in  Bermuda,  but  in  this  instance 
it  is  probable  that  considerable  quantities  of  Canadian  flour  were 
credited  to  the  UnitcMl  States,  on  acrount  of  being  received  directly 
from  New  Yoi-k. 
Fruits,  Groceries.  Potatoes,  and  Preserves. 

Fruit  imports  from  the  United  States  consist  mainly  of  apples, 
oranges,  pbuns.  peaches,  pears,  lemons,  grapes,  apricots,  and  grape- 
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fritit;  those  from  Canada  are  mainly  apples,  pears,  and  plums.  The 
t'resh-fniit  trade  of  Bei'nnula  is  likely  to  increase  rather  than  dimin- 
ish. There  is  a  growing  demand  for  fresh  fruit,  and  the  Colon}' 
itself,  owing  to  the  presence  of  the  fruit  fly,  is  not  able,  at  the  present 
time,  to  i)roduce  anything  but  bananas  in  connnercial  cpiantities. 

Tn  addition  to  the  natural  accessibility  of  tlie  T'nited  States  as  a 
source  of  sup})ly,  it  is  explained  that  the  large  increase  in  the  imports 
of  groceries  from  the  United  States  was  due  very  largely  to  special 
representation  in  Bermuda  of  American  firms. 

Probably  one-half  of  the  potatoes  from  the  Ignited  States  and 
three-fourths  of  those  from  Canada  are  imported  for  seed.  Although 
Bermuda  is  a  great  potato-producing  country,  climatic  conditions 
are  such  that  i)otatoes  can  not  he  kei)t  tlirough  the  non])roducing  sea- 
sons, and  it  is  necessary  for  the  colony  to  import  considerable  (juanti- 
ties  as  they  may  be  required  duiing  the  off  seasons.  It  is  explained 
that  potatoes  were  cheaper  in  the  Ignited  States  than  in  Canada  last 
year. 

An  obstacle  to  a  larger  market  for  American  preserves  in  Ber- 
muda is  the  fact  that  the  pure-food  laws  of  the  Ignited  States  de- 
mand a  higher  standard  of  manufacture  and  at  a  greater  cost  of 
production  than  is  the  case  in  competing  countries,  with  the  result- 
ing higher  prices. 
Sporting  Goods — Sugar,  Tea,  and  Vegetables. 

The  falling  otf  in  receipts  of  sporting  goods  from  the  United 
Kingdom  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Canadian  regiments  that  were 
stationed  in  Bei'nnula  during  1915  played  baseball  instead  of  cricket, 
which  was  the  popular  game  of  the  English  regiments  formerly 
stationed  in  the  colony.  The  sporting  goods  imported  into  Bermuda 
comprise  cricket  goods,  baseball  goods,  tennis  packets  and  balls,  golf 
sticks  and  balls,  and  footballs. 

All  of  the  better  grades  of  sugar  are  received  from  the  United 
States,  that  from  the  West  Indies.  Barbados  in  particular,  being  of 
the  brown  variety. 

A  dealer  has  expressed  the  belief  that  if  American  tea  merchants 
would  cultivate  the  Bermuda  market  they  could  secure  a  still  greater 
share  of  the  trade. 

The  United  States  is  the  convenient  source  of  supply  for  tinware 
and  shoidd  easily  control  the  trade  in  this  commodity. 

The  jirincipal  vegetables  brought  to  the  colony  are  cabbages, 
celery,  turnips.  parsnii)s,  carrots,  and  lettuce.  All  these  are  pro- 
duced in  aliundance  in  Bermuda,  but,  as  stated  in  the  case  of  potatoes, 
they  can  not  be  kept  during  the  nonproducing  seasons,  and  conse- 
quently supplies  nuist  ho  obtained  from  other  sources. 

Shelf  Hardware — Beef  and  Poultry — Oleomargarin. 

Light  grades  of  hardware  of  all  kinds,  known  as  shelf  hardware, 
are  imported  almost  exclusively  from  the  United  States.  Heavy 
locks  and  chains,  and  the  heavier  grades  of  hardware  in  general,  are 
norniiilly  brought  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

Jewelry  imports  into  Bermuda  are  made  up  chiefly  of  souvenir 
goods  manufactured  in  the  United  States  and  in  Canada. 

Beef  is  imported  almost  entirely  from  Xew  York,  because  of  the 
better  cold-storage  accommodations  that  may  be  obtained  in  New 
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^'ork  and  on  the  steamers  operating  between  that  port  and  Hamilton. 
No  poultry  or  cut  meats  were  received  in  1915  from  an}'  other 
country  than  the  United  States. 

While  the  .^iatistics  do  not  show  any  imports  of  oleomargarin  from 
any  other  countiy  than  the  United  States,  it  is  stated  by  local  dealers 
that  considerable  quantities  are  received  from  England  and  probably 
entered  as  groceries. 

Articles  Exported. 

Ex])orts  from  Berniutla  in  11)15  totaled  !f;5"23,057  in  value,  as  against 
$519,060  in  1914.  The  foUow^ing  table  shows  the  value  of  the  princi- 
pal articles  exported  for  the  two  years: 


Articles. 


Arrowroot , 

Bulbs 

Furniture , 

Hides 

Onions 

Potatoes,  white 
Skins 


?2,579 

9,086 

880 

17,033 

125,930 

173,359 

4,760 


$3,163 

5,373 

2,827 

16,293 

111,711 

226, 701 


Articles. 


Specie 

Tallow 

Vegetables 

All  other  articles 

Total 


?59, 921 

1,149 

111,477 

12,  SS6 


519,066 


1915 


$7,382 

4,390 

125,911 

20, 200 


523, 957 


Declared  Exports  to  the  United  States. 

The  total  declared  value  of  articles  invoiced  at  the  consulate  at 
Hamilton.  Bermuda,  for  shipment  to  the  United  States  in  1915  w^as 
$408,235,  as  against  $585,991  in  the  preceding  year.  The  ^articles 
and  their  values  for  the  two  years  are  shown  in  the  following  table : 


Articles. 


Hides 

Iron,  scrap 

Lily  bulbs 

Tobacco,  unmanufactured. 
Vegetables: 

Beets  (not  sugar) 

Carrots 

Celery 

Lettuce 


$14, 

'~  8, 

195, 


$15,595 


4,1&3 


12,077 
22,693 
12, 112 
12,715 


Articles. 


Vegetables— Cont  iuued 

Onions 

Parsley 

Potatoes 

All  other 

All  other  articles 

Total 


1112,273 

36,687 

158,329 

3, 213 

5,180 


585,991 


1915 


§71, 206 
34, 097 

209, 784 
3,571 
10, 222 


408, 235 


Opportunities  for  American  Trade. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  Bermuda  is  not  large,  but  it  is  very  substan- 
tial and  is  worth  careful  cultivation-  The  standing  of  the  Bermuda 
merchant  is  good  and  he  understands  American  methods  of  trade. 
The  United  States,  b}^  reason  of  its  accessibility,  is  the  most  natural 
market  for  Bermuda  products,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  con- 
venient source  for  the  goods  imported  into  the  colony. 

The  influence  of  the  American  tourist  should  not  be  overlooked. 
He  comes  to  Bermuda  every  year  in  considerable  numbers  and,  con- 
sciously or  unconsciousl}' ,  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  modification 
of  the  tastes  of  the  local  people.  This  is  apparent  not  only  in  the 
matter  of  books  and  magazines  and  in  dress,  but  also  in  the  style  of 
house  furnishings  and  in  articles  of  food.  Some  of  the  leading  mer- 
chants have  not  only  attempted  to  cater  to  the  American  tourist,  but 
endeavored  to  furnish  their  shops  wdth  goods  for  the  primary  pur- 
pose of  supplying  his  needs;  these  goods,  to  be  sure,  are  often  of 
foreign  procluction  that  may  be  specially  desired  by  the  tourist,  but, 
in  the  main,  they  are  of  American  manufacture. 
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How  American  Goods  Are  Purchased. 

Most  of  the  goods  imported  here  are  either  purchased  directly  from 
tlie  maniifactarers  themselves  or  indirectly  from  them  through  com- 
mission houses  in  New  York  City,  although  a  number  of  American 
firms  and  exporting  houses  maintain  agencies  in  Haiuilton.  The 
latter  practice  has  not  heen  gi-eatly  developed,  for  the  reason  that  the 
total  volume  of  the  trade  of  Bermuda  is  not  great  and  because  the 
markets  of  New  York  are  so  conveniently  located  for  interchange  of 
communication,  whether  by  mail  or  by  cable.  Furthermore,  Ber- 
muda merchants  make  frequent  trips  to  New  York,  which  is  only 
two  days  distant,  where  they  are  able  to  meet  the  manufacturers  and 
exporters  and  thus  greatly  facilitate  their  negotiations.  Neverthe- 
less, during  the  last  two  or  three  years  particularly,  a  nmnber  of 
American  exporters  have  either  established  local  agencies  for  th§ 
distribution  of  their  products  or  have  sent  representatives  to  the 
colony  to  give  personal  attention  to  local  customers.  The  Bermuda 
merchant  is  inclined  to  favor  firms  that  endeavor  in  this  manner  to 
secure  his  trade.  Catalogues  and  circular  advertising  matter  are 
good  in  their  way,  but  must  alwa3^s  fall  short  of  the  direct  personal 
touch. 
Carelessness  in  FiUing  Orders — Short  Postage. 

(xenerally  speaking,  commercial  relations  between  Bermuda  dealers 
and  American  firms  are  entirely  satisfactory,  for  in  the  case  of  a  large 
proportion  of  the  firms  these  relations  have  been  maintained  for 
some  time,  and  consequently  such  points  as  paclving.  insurance,  terms 
of  credit,  etc.,  present  no  difficulties.  In  some  cases,  however, 
especially  when  new  connections  have  been  attempted,  it  is  claimed 
by  the  local  dealer  tliat  the  American  exporter  does  not  give  sufficient 
attention  to  the  essential  requirements,  and  the  result  is  that  the 
Bermuda  importer  feels  that  because  his  order  is  comparatively 
small  the  American  firm  does  not  give  it  the  prompt  and  careful 
attention  that  it  deserves.  A  number  of  instances  occurred  during 
the  year  when  goods  had  to  be  returned  to  the  United  States  because 
they  were  not  in  accordance  with  stated  requirements. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  English  is  the  language  spoken 
in  Bermuda,  'and  that  many  American  manufacturers  when  seeking 
to  introduce  their  goods  into  the  colony  write  letters  in  Spanish,  as- 
suming that  to  be  the  language  of  the  colony.  Also,  many  letters  are 
received  bearing  insufficient  postage.  It  is  easily  understood  how 
these  small  matters  militate  very  strongly  against  the  success  of  any 
firm  thiis  oft'ending.  in  attempting  to  form  trade  connections  in  Ber- 
muda, and  because  the  points  are  so  simple  they  should  certainly  not 
be  overlooked. 

Financial  Conditions — Issuance  of  Currency. 

Until  1915  Bermuda  had  lujt  issued  any  coinage  or  currenc}'^  of  its 
own,  but  in  March,  101.5.  under  an  act  of  the  Colonial  Legislature, 
the  local  (xovernment.  in  view  of  the  scarcity  of  mone3%  issued  £8,000 
in  £1  notes  (£1=:$1.80C)5).  and  in  June  made  a  further  issue  of 
£10,000  in  £1  notes,  which  it  delivered  to  the  treasury  for  payment 
to  the  military  and  naval  services,  the  colony  receiving  in  turn  a 
credit  for  a  similar  amount  in  London.  In  order  to  meet  this 
unusual  demand,  in  July  about  $49,000  in  American  currency  was 
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imported  for  military  and  naval  requirements.  On  August  3,  Brit- 
ish £1  and  10-sliilling  ($2,433)  notes  were  declared  legal  tender 
in  Bermuda.  This  provision  will  expire  at  the  end  of  1917,  but  in 
practice  it  will  be  continued  by  appropriate  legislation  luitil  its 
usefulness  has  ceased  to  exist.  On  the  same  day  another  act  was 
passed  authorizing  the  issue,  by  the  Bermuda  Government,  of  £1 
notes  to  such  an  amount  not  exceeding  £30,000,  inclusive  of  the 
£18,000  already  issued,  as  the  governor  should  from  time  to  time 
direct. 
Banking  and  Exchange. 

In  Bermuda  there  are  two  banking  institutions  that  engage  in  all 
the  normal  functions  of  banking,  and  their  connections  with  Ameri- 
can banks  are  satisfactory. 

The  local  exchange  value  of  a  dollar  is  4s.  2d.,  so  that  a  "pound 
sterling  is  regarded  as  equivalent  to  $4.80.  This  normal  rate  was 
maintained  throughout  the  year  with  the  exception  of  a  short  period 
of  about  a  week  in  August,  when  the  trade  value  of  a  dollar  was 
increased  to  4s.  3d.,  and  the  banks  during  that  time  paid  a  premium 
of  1  penny  per  dollar  on  American  currency  and  a  similar  premium 
on  American  commercial  paper.  This  condition,  however,  was  very 
quickly  modified,  so  that  immediately  thereafter,  as  before,  the  dollar 
assumed  its  normal  value  of  4s.  2d.,  and  the  banks  accepted  American 
(urrenc}''  and  commercial  paper  at  par. 

Before  the  war  a  discount  of  1  per  cent  was  charged  on  American 
currency  and  commercial  paper,  and  a  commission  of  1  per  cent  was 
charged  for  drafts  on  New  York.  Now,  however,  American  cur- 
rency is  accepted  at  par  (at  the  rate  of  $4.80  per  pound)  ;  exchange 
on  New  York  is  sold  at  2  per  cent  premium  and  is  purchased  at  par. 
Industrial  Conditions. 

Aside  from  the  plants  for  the  manufacture  of  ice  and  aerated 
waters,  there  are  no  factories,  and  therefore  no  demand  for  ma- 
chinery or  raw  materials,  nor  is  there  any  mining  industry  in  Ber- 
muda unless  it  be  the  quarrying  of  the  stone  that  is  universally  used 
in  the  construction  of  the  houses.  The  stone  issosoft,  however,  when 
compared  with  that  of  other  countries,  that  there  is  no  demand  for 
it  outside  of  the  colony. 

Drilling  machinery  is  not  required.  A  fcAv  3^ears  ago  an  attempt 
was  made  to  sink  an  artesian  well;  but  since  nothing  but  brackish 
water  could  be  secured,  even  at  a  considerable  depth,  the  attempt 
was  given  over,  and  there  is  little  likelihood  that  it  will  ever  be 
repeated.  Drinking  water  is  caught  by  the  roofs  of  houses  and  by 
especially  constructed  basins  and  conducted  into  large  reservoirs.  •' 
Garden  Produce. 

Agriculture  is  the  leading  productive  industry  of  Bermuda.  Its 
activities  are  confined  to  market  gardening,  because  the  country  is 
so  small  and  so  broken  with  small  hills  and  valleys  that  it  does  not 
lend  itself  to  farming  on  an  extensive  scale,  even  though  climatic 
conditions  permitted.  Grain  crops  are  not  produced;  nor  can  fruit 
(except  bananas)  be  cultivated  in  commercial  quantities.  The  j^rin- 
cipal  products  are  potatoes,  onions,  and  the  green  vegetables — celery, 
parsle}',  carrots,  lettuce,  beets,  beans,  turnips,  cabl)age,  peas,  kohl- 
rabi, etc. 
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Exports  of  vegetables  to  the  United  States  in  1915  did  not  vary 
in  any  aj^preciable  degree  from  those  in  1914.  While  there  was  a 
considerable  increase  in  the  value  of  the  potatoes,  beets,  carrots,  cel- 
ery, kale,  and  lettuce,  there  was  a  corresponding  decrease  in  the  value 
of  the  beans,  parsle}',  and  onions. 

As  an  aid  to  the  more  successful  marketing  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts a  rigid  system  of  inspection  has  been  inaugurated,  which  ap])lies 
only  to  the  preparation  of  the  produce  for  shipment  to  New  York. 
There  are  three  inspectors  of  potatoes  and  onions  and  two  of  green 
vegetables,  who  work  in  close  cooperation  with  the  board  of  agri- 
culture. Special  attention  is  paid  to  the  quality  of  the  produce,  to 
the  manner  of  packing,  and  to  the  packages  themselves. 
Principal  Ports — Shipping  Eeturns. 

There  are  two  ports  in  Bermuda — Hamilton,  the  capital,  Avith  a 
■  population  of  about  3.000,  and  St.  Georges,  the  former  capital,  with 
a  population  of  about  1,200.  Both  are  located  on  excellent  harbors, 
but,  although  Hamilton  must  be  reached  by  the  navigation  of  a  tor- 
tuous chamiel  some  10  or  12  miles  in  length,  it  is  able  to  accommo- 
date larger  vessels  than  St.  Georges.  It  is  anticipated,  however, 
that  with  the  successful  opening  of  the  Town  Cut  Channel  at  St. 
Georges,  upon  which  operations  are  now  proceeding,  the  harbor  at 
St.  Georges  will  be  enabled  to  receive  large  vessels.  St.  Georges,  being 
situated  at  the  east  end  of  the  islands,  is  more  accessible  to  shipping, 
and  vessels  call  at  that  port  for  bunkers  or  provisions,  even  though, 
as  now  is  frequently  the  case,  they  are*compelled  to  anchor  in  the 
open  roadstead. 

Of  the  319  steamers  that  entered  at  Bermudian  ports  last  year  27, 
of  63,982  tons,  were  American;  222,  of  581,708  tons,  British;  9,  of 
18,372  tons,  Dutch;  23,  of  65,093  tons,  Italian;  22,  of  31,517  tons, 
Xorwegian;  9,  of  18,394  tons,  Spanish:  11,  of  15,669  tons,  Danish: 
and  17,  of  41,357  tons,  Greek.  Of  the  total,  188,  of  484,689  tons, 
arrived  with  cargoes,  and  161.  of  373,896  tons,  came  in  ballast. 

TRINIDAD  AND  TOBAGO. 

By  C'ousul  Andre^T  J.  McCoiinico,  Port  of  Spain. 

Commercial  and  industrial  conditions  in  the  colony  of  Trinidad 
and  Tobago  during  1915  from  a  financial  point  of  view  were  more 
favorable  than  during  the  previous  j'ear.  Good  harvests  of  staple 
products,  marketed  at  high  prices,  produced  financial  conditions  of 
the  utmost  importance,  bringing  about  the  complete  rehabilitation 
of  the  sugar  industry  that  had  been  on  the  decline  for  a  decade  or 
more  and  putting  into  circulation  a  lai'ger  amount  of  money  than 
usual. 

The  marked  increase  in  the  prices  of  cacao  and  sugar  that  was 
maintained  throughout  the  year  v\"as  no  doubt  due  to  the  effects  of 
the  European  war.  Prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war  many  acres  of 
cane  lands  were  being  converted  into  other  crops  and  some  of  the 
sugar  plants  were  approaching  a  condition  of  dilapidation  and  de- 
cay, but  the  effects  of  the  war  were  immediate,  resulting  in  increased 
acreage  of  cane  lands  and  renovation  of  sugar  j^lants. 
Reduced  Shipping  Facilities. 

The  ill  eHects  of  the  war  AV4?re  noticeabl^iuiinly  in  the  disorgani- 
zation of  the  steamship  traffic  between  Europe  and  the  colony.    The 
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fortnightly  service  of  the  Koyal  jNIail  Steam  Packet  Co.  from  Eng- 
land was  abandoned  during  the  latter  part  of  1915,  as  was  the  inter- 
colonial service,  leaving  only  the  coastal  and  the  Canadian  service 
of  that  compan3\  The  direct  lines  fj-om  London,  Liverpool,  and 
Glasgow  managed  to  give  a  monthly  service  throughout  the  year,  as 
did  the  French,  the  Dutch,  and  the  Italian  lines  from  Continental 
ports;  but  the  service  Avas  irregular,  causing  delay  in  the  receipt  of 
mails  and  merchandise.  The  Prince  liners  and  those  of  the  Lam- 
port &  Plolt  Co.,  which  formerly  called  twice  a  month  on  their  north- 
ward trip  from  South  Amei-ican  port^.  called  onl}'  at  irregular  in- 
tervals dui-ing  the  year. 

Naturally  the  decided  decrease  in  the  number  of  vessels  calling  at 
this  port  for  bunker  coal  materially  atfected  the  bunkering  industry 
of  the  port  and  thrown  out  of  employment  many  men  accustomed  to 
gaining  their  livelihood  as  stevedoi-es. 

Steamship  Communication  with  United  States — High  Freights. 

The  Trinidad  Line  maintained  a  fortnightly  service  from  New 
York  throughout  the  year.  The  trade  between  the  colony  and  the 
United  States  is  suflicient  to  warrant  a  fortnightly  service  from  some 
other  port  than  Ncav  York,  where  the  Trinidad  Line  controls  the 
busincvss.  The  Caribbean  &  Southern  Steamship  (^o.,  formerly  the 
Seeberg  Line,  failed  to  giAc  a  regular  service  from  jVIobile. 

Trinidad  exports  $15,000,000  Avorth  of  goods  annually,  and  im- 
ports approximately  the  same  amount.  More  than  40  per  cent  of  its 
exports  go  to  the  L^nited  States,  from  which  country  it  receives  more 
than  30  ])er  cent  of  its  imports.  Li  other  words  the  colony  sells  to 
the  United  States  more  than  ^fi.500,000  Avoi'th  of  its  produce  annu- 
ally, and  during  the  same  period  purchases  about  $5,000,000  worth 
of  American  goods.  The  remainder  (;f  the  colony's  trade,  $8,500,000 
worth  of  exports  and  $10,000,000  worth  of  imports,  w^as  divided 
among  three  steamship  lines  from  the  Continent,  four  lines  from 
Great  Britain,  and  one  line  from  Canada.  No  doubt,  during  1915, 
the  percentage  of  the  trade  carried  by  the  Trinidad  Line  was  much 
greater  than  during  previous  years,  for  the  inq^orts  from  the  Iniited 
States  increased  in  about  the  same  ratio  that  they  decreased  from 
Great  Britain  and  Europe. 

Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  tonnage  freight  rates  to  the  United  King- 
dom, Europe,  and  the  United  States  have  increased  more  than  200 
per  cent  since  the  outbreak  of  the  Avar,  Avhereas  the  passenger  rates 
have  remained  practically  the  same. 

Naturally  the  price  of  most  of  the  imported  commodities,  food- 
stuffs, etc.,  Avas  increased  by  the  local  merchants  on  account  of  the 
increased  freight  rates.  The  local  Government  prevented  exorl)itant 
increased  freight  rates.  The  local  Government  fixed  by  statute  the 
maximum  price  on  many  articles  of  food. 
Revenues  and  Expenditures  of  the  Colony. 

The  revenues  of  the  colony  amount  to  approximately  $5,000,000 
-annually,  and  the  expenditures  to  an  equal  sum.  Approximately 
$2,000,000  is  derived  from  the  customs:  $1,400,000  from  licenses,  ex- 
cise, and  internal  revenue;  and  $625,000  from  the  Government  rail- 
Avay  and  telegraph;  Avliile  the  remainder  is  collected  from  land  sales, 
royalties,  fees  of  courts,  harbor  dues,  post-office  fees,  and  rental  of 
Government  property. 
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The  Government  spends  annually  for  education  about  $350,000;  for 
liospitals.  asvlums,  and  dispensaries,  $300.000 ;  railway  and  telegraph. 
$500,000;  post-office,  mail,' and  telegraph  subsidies, '$140,000 ;  roads 
and  bridges,  $()T0,000;  public  works,  $250,000;  $500,000  on  account 
of  the  public  debt,  and  the  remainder  of  the  $5,000,000  in  smaller 
sums  for  other  purposes. 

Export  Taxes — Duty  on  Machinery  and  Motor  Vehicles. 

Taxes  levied  on  the  prodnce  of  the  colony  in  aid  of  agriculture  and 
immigration,  and  for  the  purpose  of  raising  certain  emergency  funds, 
are  locally  IcnoAvn  as  export  taxes.  The  incidence  of  such  taxation 
on  the  colony's  j^roduce  for  the  year  1916  is  greater  than  that  of  any 
previous  year,  on  account  of  the  additional  amount  required  for  the 
emergency  funds.    The  "  export  "  taxes  for  1916  are  as  follows : 


Articles 


Cacao: 

Trinidad per  100  pounds. . 

Venezuela do 

Copra per  1,000  pounds. . 

Coco'iuts perl  ,000  nuts . . 

Coffee ,  .per  100  pounds. . 

Sugar per  1,000  pounds. . 

Molasses per  100  gallons . . 

Rum do — 

Bitters. . .  .■ do — 


Immi- 
gration 
ta.x. 


?0. 12 


1.71 
.42 
.24 

1.2S 
..52 

1.64 

1.64 


Agricul- 
tural 
ta.x. 


.«0. 01', 


.02i 


War 
tax. 


«0. 12 
.12 
1.20 
.72 


.60 
'2.66 


Some  changes  have  also  been  made  in  the  rates  of  duty  under  the 
general  tariff,  the  object  being  to  collect  larger  revenues  to  meet  the 
increased  expenditures  incident  to  maintaining  the  local-defense 
scheme. 

Certain  classes  of  machinery  formerly  admitted  free  of  duty  are 
now  taxed  2J  per  cent  ad  valorem,  while  motor  vehicles  can  no  longer 
be  imported  at  the  specific  rate  of  $48  for  a  two-seated  car  and  $12 
for  each  additional  seat:  but  must  be  entered  at  an  ad  A'alorem  rate — 
8  per  cent  preferential  and  10  per  cent  general. 

Revenues  of  Customs  Department. 

The  gross  revenue  receipts  of  the  customs  department  for  1915 
Avere  $2,165,888,  an  increase  of  $140,493  as  compared  with  those  of 
1914.    The  receipts  for  the  two,  years  were  as  follows : 


Receipts. 

1914 

191,5 

Receipts. 

1914               1915 

Import  duties 

$1,707,3.52 
ISO.olO 

$1,740,397 

106,  .329 
119,614 
55,010 

Warehouse  rents     

S20.743            316,923 
57, 192              55. 355 

Export  duties: 

Asphalt 

Miscellaneous  receipts 

Total 

5,424                6,260 

Royalty  on  asphalt .59. 6,34 

2,030,255       2,165,888 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  the  sum  of  $81,172  was  collected  in 
export  duties  levied  in  aid  of  the  immigration  and  agriculturarfunds, 
making  the  total  collections  for  1915,  $2,247,060. 

Increased  Import  Trade. 

The  colony's  imports  for  home  consumption  last  year  totaled 
$14,913,867  in  value,  as  compared  with  $14,038,266  in  1914.  The 
United  Kingdom  was  the  chief  supplier,  the  United  States  ranking 
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second  and  Canada  third.    The  folhnvino;  table  shows  the  vahio  of  the 
imports  by  countries  for  the  two  years : 


The  total  value  of  the  import  ti-ade  (general  commerce)  of  llie 
colony  last  year  Avas  $ir),14r),4r)(). 

Canada  Increases  Flour  Shipments. 

The  $-t5r),()00  increase  in  Cana(hrs  shipments  of  merchandise  to  the 
colony  last  year  was  due  principally  to  the  transfer  of  Trinidad's 
purchases  of  flour  from  the  Ignited  States  to  that  country.  The  fol- 
lowing table  shows  the  (juantity  and  value  of  the  colony's  imports  of 
flour  from  the  United  States  and  Canada  diiring  the  last  three  vears: 


Year. 

From  C;inada. 

From  United 
States. 

Barrels. 

Value. 

Barrels. 

Value. 

1913                                                         

138,398 
202,930 
203,  759 

f  614, 085 

901.170 

1,152,875 

128,464 
71,347 
43, 792 

?574  310 

1914  

333,518 

1915              

260, 715 

For  every  barrel  of  flour  imported  from  Canada,  however,  the 
colony  loses  in  revenue  the  snm  of  "24  cents,  the  total  loss  during  11)15 
approximating  $50,000.  The  local  consumer  has  derived  no  material 
benefit,  nor  has  there  been  any  aj)pr'eciable  reduction  in  the  price  of 
flour. 

The  collector  of  customs  stated  that  this  steady  decline  in  imports 
of  flour  from  the  United  States  and  the  proportionate  increase  from 
Canada  was  due  to  the  preferential  tariff;  and  that  the  preference 
had  greatly  benefited  the  trade  with  Canada  in  such  articles  as  fish, 
oats,  beans  and  peas,  condensed  milk,  and  potatoes,  but  had  little  or 
no  effect  in  transferring,  to  any  appreciable  extent,  the  trade  in  the 
majority  of  manufactured  articles  to  the  United  Kingdom. 
Imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States. 

In  the  following  table  is  shown  the  value  of  the  principal  articles 
imported  into  the  colony  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  I'nited 
States  during  the  last  two  years : 


Articles. 

From 
United  Kingdom. 

From 
United  States. 

1914 

1915 

1914 

1915 

S243 

170,019 
34, 248 

170, 085 
25, 932 
11,119 
37,504 

111,920 
10,142 
7, 004 

164,127 
58,679 
14,939 

$107 
137,260 
04, 133 
174,289 
28, 805 
10, 123 
44,207 
06,446 
16,315 
8,277 
83,033 
90, 639 
17,316 

838,864 
54, 757 
8, 888 
31,444 
18,803 
3,839 
8,874 
101,773 

S59,511 

05, 620 

5, 851 

44, 034 

22,730 

4,907 

Books                                           

9,783 

152,915 

1,443            2,513 

500            4,310 

354,289         177,985 

Butter                

20, 125           13, 2(33 

Candles 

3, 124           12, 840 
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Articles. 


Carriages,  etc.: 

Automobiles 

Motor  cycles 

Bicycles  and  tricycles 

All  other 

Automobile  accessories,  etc 

Coal  and  coke 

Patent  fuel 

Cattle  food 

Cement 

C  heese 

Chemicals 

Chinaware 

Confectionery 

Cordage  and  twine 

Cotton  manufactures: 

Piece  goods ■. 

Gloves 

Hosiery 

All  other 

Cutlery 

Electrical  apparatus 

Fish  (all  kinds).... 

Fruits  and  nuts 

Glass  and  glassware 

Grain  and  flour: 

C  orn  and  oats 

Rice 

Flour 

Meal 

Pulse  (beans  and  peas) 

Haberdashery  and  millinery 

Hardware 

Hats  and  Iwnnets 

Hemp  manufactures 

Hay 

Jarns,  jellie-^,  and  preserves 

Jewelry 

Lard  and  comjiounds 

Leather 

Linen  manufact  ures 

Machinery 

Manure,  chemical 

Matches 

Meats 

Medicines  and  drugs 

Metals 

Milk,  condensed 

Musical  instruments 

Oils: 

Edible .•... 

Petroleum 

Gaso.'ene 

Another 

Painters'  colors  and  materials 

Paper 

Rubber  and  gutta  percha 

Saddlery  and  harness 

Salt....". 

Silk  manufactures 

Soap 

Spices 

Spirits: 

Brandy,  -^'in.  rum,  and  whiskey 

Perfumed 

All  otlier 

Stationery 

Sugar,  refined 

Tea 

Tobacco  and  manufacture? 

Umbrellas  and  parasols 

Vegetablfs.  n .  e.  s 

Watches 

Wines 

AVood,  and  manufactures: 

Unmanufactured 

Manufactures,  shocks 

Woolen  mani'.iactures 


From 
United  Ivingdom. 


1915 


517,058 

7,129 

19, 789 

27, 870 

(«) 

115,220 

119,541 

3,994 

31,920 

4,2t)S 

30,117 

15,775 

28,115 

39,691 

593,3,S1 

9,931 

26,521 

1 So, 047 

6,779 

3,154 

92,970 

7,177 

19, 789 

3,  702 

153,216 

150 

97 

26, 705 

131,827 

215,657 

75,466 

18,657 

2,906 

10,206 

49, 780 

6,s5 

11,998 

10,259 

235, 102 

92,092 

5,282 

37,318 

43,998 

121,318 

154,596 

18, 453 

15, 882 

379 

753 

28, 030 

45, 795 

62, 212 

12, 660 

8,091 

S,  213 

19, 828 

167, 358 

4, 213 

80.141 
3.4S4 
2. 133 

24, 742 
7.776 

23, 483 

120. 565 

9,754 

12,  .54  8 
2,371 

21.018 

3,16:5 
31,  l.')2 
102, 696 


S4, 909 

4,018 

18,502 

622 

11,343 

57, 985 

120, 013 

1,886 

7,066 

5,876 

43,249 

18,803 

36,670 

39,2.30 

602,426 

758 

12,942 

195,333 

7,893 

1,954 

67,855 

10, 731 

21,967 


274,. 532 

1,337 

58 

12,. 325 

129.470 

125,048 

S1,2.W 

15,387 


10,430 

58, 616 

3,917 

15,989 

9,535 

247,334 

115,167 

10,362 

34,137 

54,553 

157,531 

176,943 

3,715 

22, 837 
394 


From 
United  Stales. 


27, 435 
41,524 
55,230 
18,531 

.5, 628 
20, 398 
37, 861 
155, 831 

7, 805 

82. 586 
5,949 
1.832 

18,998 
3,217 

34,427 

115.950 

8,476 

11,606 
1.463 

23. 829 

403 
17,624 
104.646 


548,877 

3,240 

19 

20, 885 

(") 

416,076 

140 

85,429 

22,424 

21,840 

10,439 

1,875 

4,437 

16,392 

117,913 

145 

12, 145 

20, 528 
1,856 

22, 181 

15,210 
4,576 

10, 176 

11,421 

4,942 

336,589 

25,981 

4,884 

3,246 

106,677 

558 

3,965 

8,116 

3,863 

636 

248,642 

16,499 

413 

479,273 

2,872 


340,428 

46,174 

50,249 

466 

3,280 

11,9.50 

220,692 

27, 896 

25, 889 

10,  769 

20, 769 

16, 669 

1,419 

277 

1,827 

7,440 

4,096 

2,682 
7,255 

256 
7,489 
8,932 

140 
39,316 


16.480 
1.317 
1,540 

334.747 
131,428 


577, 158 

2,138 

136 

2,702 

49,548 

505,604 

9,185 

127,434 

54, 860 

34,657 

32,970 

1,322 

6,833 

19,839 

160.283 
243 
28,159 
30,030 
2,425 
16,344 
28,893 
6,362 
27, 581 

24,650 

73 

273, 895 

36.581 

18,322 

3,274 

86,955 

660 

7,314 

4,058 

4,530 

25, 714 

230,568 

23,936 

710 

4;30,902 

2,060 

120 

364, 880 

55,940 

133,566 

14, 167 

(i,  667 

10,974 

130,  726 

27, 740 

30, 9S7 

9, 185 
35,900 
10, 882 

3,144 
15 

2,172 
10, 794 

5,871 

5.S71 

8.  .500 

24.3 

6.668 
40,114 

2. 469 

,51.479 

209 

40, 338 

5, 28:5 
67.330 

114,759 

151,890 
3.261 


n  Not  separately  stated. 
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Imports  of  Manufactured  Articles. 

In  addition  to  supj)l3'in<>:  the  greater  part  of  the  spirits,  malt,  and 
manufactured  tobacco  during  IDlo,  the  ITnited  Kingdom  also  sup- 
plied manufactured  articles  to  the  value  of  $3,087,558,  or  55  per  cent. 
Its  shipments  of  many  manufactured  articles  were  less  than  in 
1014,  the  most  noticeable  decreases  being  in  apparel  ($38,880),  boots 
and  shoes  ($48.(500),  carriages  and  motor  cars  ($21), ICO),  cement 
($14,580),  hardware  ($87,480),  leather  manufactures  ($14,580),  sta- 
tionery ($4,S()0),  and  wood  manufactures  ($14,580), 

As  a  conse(|uence  of  the  shipping  difficulties  larger  orders  Avent  to 
tlie  ITnited  States,  its  trade  in  manufactured  articles  increasing  from 
$1,608,060,  or  '2H  per  cent,  in  1914  to  $l,027,i)6L>,  or  34  per  cent,  in  1915. 
The  principal  increases  were  in  apparel  ($9,720),  boots  and  shoes 
($53,4()0),  cari-iages  and  motor  cars  ($24,300),  cement  ($34,020), 
cotton  goods  ($68,040),  and  iron  and  steel  manufactures  ($77,760). 

Exports  of  the  Colony's  Produce. 

Exports  of  the  colony's  produce  last  year  amounted  to  $16,632,232, 
as  compared  witli  $13,075,039  in  1914.  Shipments  to  the  Ignited 
States,  the  largest  i)urchaser,  increased  in  value  from  $5.3(57,773  in 
1914  to  Jfi8,214.751  in  1915,  but  those  to  Canada  declined  from 
$1,683,971  to  $S22,788,  respectively.  The  United  Kingdom  and  other 
Britisli  possessions,  however,  took  $7,888,894  worth  of  the  colony's 
products  last  3'ear,  in  comparison  with  onh'  $3,032,402  Avorth  in  1914. 

The  foUoAving  table  shoAvs  the  (juantities  of  the  colonj^'s  chief 
products  exported  in  1914  and  1915: 


Articles. 


I  Asphalt tons. . 

Manjak do 

Biscuits,     bread,     and 

cakes pounds.. 

Cacao do  — 

Coconuts number.. 

Peas  and  beans. pounds. . 
Gums: 

]3alata .'do 

Rubber do 

Hides       and      skins, 

number 

Lime  juice gallons.. 

Nuts  and  kernels:  Copra, 

pounds 


1914 


125, 


299, 
63,  147, 
15,571, 

702, 

1, 
4, 


974 
479 

092 

S7t; 

407 
909 

809 

,582 

,244 

,874 


2,358,154 


1915 


113. 


472 
54,081 
14.537 

204 


017 
628 

976 

452 
318 
159 

,235 
,031 

,497 
,192 


Articles. 


Oils: 

Coconut gallons. . 

I'elroleum,  crude, 
gallons 

Ciasoline gallons.. 

Spirits: 

iiitters do 

Rum do 

Sugar: 

Muscovado.pounds. . 

A'acuum  pan.  .do 

Molasses gallons.. 

Wood  and  timber:  Cedar, 
cubic  feet 


1914 


, 153, 784 
38,  .505 

25, 266 
174, 657 

,84.5,630 
,872,619 
423, 942 

55,885 


1915 


4,263 

,113,855 
172,730 

27, 742 
91.5,633 

,347,886 
.01:4,094 
495, 563 


With  the  exception  of  asphalt  almost  every  item  of  export  aa  as 
largely  in  excess  of  former  years,  either  in  quantity  or  in  value. 

The  cacao  shipments  were  9,000,000  pounds  less  than  in  1914,  yet 
they  Avere  valued  at  $9,065,193,  or  $1,921,513  more  than  the  1914 
crop. 

The  number  of  coconuts  exported  Avas  14,537,318,  or  1,034,089  less 
than  in  1914.  The  value  of  this  crop.  hoAvever,  was  $470,501,  an 
increase  of  $49,188  over  that  of  1914. 

Sugar  and  Petroleum. 

The  values  of  the  exports  of  sugar  and  its  products  for  1915  Avere: 
Sugar,  $5,202,256;  molasses,  $41,937;  and  rum,  $418,514,  giving  a 
total  export  value  of  $5,662,707,  or  an  increase  of  $2,683,128  over 
that  of  1914.  The  estimated  amount  of  sugar  retained  for  local 
consumption  Avas  8,000  tons,  valued  at  $816,480,  and  of  rum,  306,937 
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gallons,  -Naliieci  at  $:2()4:,ir)(3.  The  value  of  the  siiuar  in(histiy  for  the 
year  Avas  therefore  approximately  $G,T-i3,34H. 

The  United  States  took  nearly  11.800,000  gallons,  or  about  82  per- 
cent, of  tlie  total  petroleum  output.  The  increase  in  the  production 
of  crude  oil  for  1915  was  1,900,071  gallons,  and  of  petrol  spirit  134,225 
gallons.  The  value  of  the  crude  oil  and  peti-ol  s])irit  ex]:)orted  was 
placed  at  $384,246. 

The  pros])ects  of  the  oil  inchi>try  in  Trinidad  are  bright,  but  cer- 
tain restrictions  are  imposed  on  the  exportation  of  oil.  These  re- 
strictions and  the  scarcity  of  oil  shi]is  hampered  tlie  industry 
throughout  the  year. 

Declared  Exports  to  the  United  States. 

The  declared  ^alue  of  the  principal  articles  invoiced  at  the  con- 
sulate at  Port  of  Spain  and  at  the  consular  agencies  at  Brighton 
and  Grenada  for  .shipment  to  the  Ignited  .States  in  1914  and  1915 
is  shown  in  the  folloAvins:  statement : 


PORT  OF   SPAIX. 


Asphalt 

Balata  mim 

Bitters  1 

Cacao: 

Trinidad 

Venezuela !  1, 

Coconuts:  I 

Trinidad I 

Venezuela 

Copra 

Dividivi 

Gold 

Hides: 

Trinidad 

Venezuela 

Lime  juice 

M;ingrovo  l)ark 

Peas 

Tonca  beans  (Venezuela). 
All  other  articles 


Total 5,299,882 


SI, 

5, 263, 
681, 

337, 
23, 

129, 
!\, 
10, 

68, 
35, 


190, 

28, 


6, 840, 971 


Articles 


BEir.HTOX. 


Asphalt: 
Lake — 
Crude 
Dried . 

Land 

Tetroleum: 

Crude 

Reduced  . 


Total 


Cacao 

Mace 

Nutmegs 

All  other  articles . 

Total 


$112,040 
178,997 


107,760 
12, 756 


1915 


S151, 
:)S9, 


312 
207 
750 


411,553  ! 


,  795 
,064 


673,606 

11,160 

46,811 

231 


731,808 


383,651 

-  19,711 

26, 180 

1,599 


431.124 


American  goods  returned  from  Port  of  Spain  were  valued  at 
$22,152  in  1914  and  $15,805  in  1915;  from  Brighton.  $993  and  $15.- 
894;  and  from  Grenada.  $2,211  and  $1,602.  respectively. 

There  were  no  invoices  for  the  insular  possessions  of  the  United 
States  last  year,  but  in  1914  petroleum  valued  at  $41,121  was  sent 
from  Brighton  to  Porto  Eico. 
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